Remarks 

Applicants have amended claim 10 to more clearly define the present invention. 

Examiner rejected claims 10-14 under 35 U.S.C. 112, first paragraph. In 
particular, the Examiner stated : 

Claims 10-14 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, first paragraph, as 
failing to comply with the enablement requirement. The claim(s) contains 
subject matter which was not described in the specification in such a way as to 
enable one skilled in the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly 
connected, to make and/or use the invention. Applicant's exemplary claim 10 
recites the limitation "determining a measure of CPU availability," however 
nowhere does Applicant's instant specification describe how such measure of 
CPU availability is determined. Applicant's specification merely recites in 
regards to the above limitation, "As described above other system metrics, such 
as CPU availability, may also be used." This exemplification provides no 
further description in such a way to enable one skilled in the art to make and/or 
use the invention. Furthermore, Examiner submits that it is unclear how a 
streaming media is capable of being played back to a client or how the client is 
able to receive such streaming media, without a CPU being available. Such lack 
of clarity convinces the Examiner that CPU availability is near obvious or 
inherent, however Examiner has utilized the broadest reasonable interpretation 
of "a measure of CPU availability" to mean the available a measure of which 
CPU (server) is actively available for processing. Therefore, Examiner suggest 
Applicant define the intended invention regarding the measure of CPU 
availability. 

Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection. 

Regarding claims 10-14 : Applicants submit that the term CPU availability" is 
well known in the art. In particular, Applicants submit that one merely has to search for the term 
CPU availability, for example, using Google, and one will find numerous references to CPU 
availability" that were published prior to the earliest priority date. For example, see an article 
entitled "Predicting the CPU Availability of Time-shared Unix Systems" by R. Wolski, N. 
Spring and J. Hayes that was published in Proceedings of the Eighth International Symposium on 
High Performance Distributed Computing 1999, pp. 105-112, Meeting date 8/3/1999-8/6/1999 
[Applicants have attached an early public version of the paper that was submitted on October 16, 
1998]. Also, see a PowerPoint presentation entitled "Application Level Scheduling for Gene 
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Sequence Library Comparison for Metacomputing" by N. Spring and R. Wolski appearing in the 
ICS '98, July 15, 1998 (attached hereto) where slide 10 refers to CPU availability. 

Applicants submit that from these references, as well as from the large number of 
references readily and publicly available on the Internet, the term "measure of CPU availability" 
was well known to those of ordinary skill in the art, and it was also well known to those of 
ordinary skill in the art how to determine such a measure. Further, Applicants submit that, as 
was well known to those of ordinary skill in the art, the term CPU availability is effectively the 
opposite of the term CPU utilization. See p. 3 of an article entitled "Improving Processor 
Availability in the MPI Implementation for the ASCI/Red Supercomputer" by R. Brightwell, W. 
Lawry, A. Maccabe, and C. Wilson, Proceedings of the 27 th Annual IEEE Conference on Local 
Computer Networks, 2002 (attached hereto) which states: 

2.2 Availability and Utilization 

The reader may note that we present our discussion and 
results in terms of processor availability, how much of the 
processor is available to the application, rather than processor 
utilization, how much of the processor is utilized during 
communication. The two terms are effectively inverses of one 
another, that is, high availability implies low utilization and vice 
versa. While it is common practice to report processor utilization, 
we find that utilization sends the wrong message. Utilization 
seems to be a good thing and one naturally assumes that higher 
utilization is better when, in fact, the opposite is actually the case. 

Ultimately, the difference is one of perspective. We find 
that using the term availability keeps us focused on the fact that we 
are trying to provide resources to applications. 

Referring to the specification, as captured in patent publication 2004/0064576, 
Applicants respectfully submit that the Examiner is incorrect in asserting that the specification 
does not adequately support the claims. In particular, Applicants refer to para. [0018] of the 
specification which states, in pertinent part: 

... Thus, in accordance with the present invention, if a 
delay occurs during transmission of the audio or audio-visual work 
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from network 200 to US 300 (of course, it should be clear that such 
delays may result from any number of causes such as delays in 
accessing data from a storage device, delays in transmission of the 
data from a media server, delays in transmission through network 
200, delays waitine for CPU resources on software 
implementations , and so forth), the playback rate is automatically 
slowed to reduce the amount of data drained from Capture Buffer 
400 per unit time. As a result, and in accordance with the present 
invention, more time is provided for data to arrive at US 300 
before the data in Capture Buffer 400 is exhausted. 
Advantageously, this delays the onset of data depletion in Capture 
Buffer 400 which would cause Playback System 500 to pause. 
(Emphasis added) 

As the Examiner can readily appreciate from this, the specification has clearly 
indicated that issues related to CPU resources may be mitigated using time-scale modified 
playback rates. Further, para. [0024] states the following: 

It should be understood that some embodiments of the 
present invention can operate in numerous modes. For example, 
one embodiment of the present invention may operate in a mode 
that attempts to balance a data consumption rate with a data arrival 
rate. In this mode, the embodiment utilizes changes in playback 
rate to alter the data consumption rate, and as a result, the playback 
rate of material presented by the embodiment is determined by the 
data delivery rate of information from the source, for example, a 
media server. For convenience, this mode is referred to as "Rate 
Determined by Data Arrival" mode . In another mode, an 
embodiment of the present invention: (a) monitors various system 
conditions and user input playback presentation rate requests; (b) 
computes or infers data arrival and departure rates; and (c) 
intervenes whenever a user request would cause data underflow or 
overflow in Capture Buffer 400 or a disruption in playback. For 
convenience, this mode is referred to as "Rate Restricted by Data 
Arrival" mode . (Emphasis added) 

As the Examiner can readily appreciate, the underlined sections of para. [0024] 
refer to embodiments of the invention, and paras. [0122] and [0124] teach one of ordinary skill 
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how to utilize the measure of CPU availability in these two modes, which modes are described 
throughout the specification. In particular, para. [0122] states: 



It should be understood that some embodiments of the 
present invention described above relate to presentation systems 
whose playback rates are determined by the media source 
transmitting data. Specifically, the media source, for example, a 
server, can elect to send data faster or slower than normal; to cause 
a faster or slower playback rate provided by these embodiments of 
User System 300 . This mode was referred to above as the "Rate 
Determined by Data Arrival" mode. It should be understood that 
the data arrival rate is not the only metric which can be utilized to 
determine presentation or playback rate. As described above other 
system metrics, such as CPU availability, may also be used . 
(Emphasis added) 

As the Examiner can appreciate from this, one of ordinary skill in the art is 
instructed how to utilize " other system metrics, such as CPU availability " in " these embodiments 
of User System 300. " Similarly, as set forth in para. [0124] 

Additionally, some embodiments of the present invention 
described above relate to presentation systems wherein a 
determination is made of maximum and minimum presentation 
rates that are allowable to provide continuous and uninterrupted 
playback of media existing locally on a storage device or 
transmitted from a remote storage device via a communication 
medium. In accordance with these embodiments, the maximum 
and minimum presentation rates may be used with other 
information to prevent users of a variable rate presentation system 
from specifying presentation rates (playback rates) that are outside 
ranges of rates for continuous and uninterrupted playback. This 
mode was referred to above as the "Rate Restricted by Data 
Arrival" mode. It should be understood that the data arrival rate is 
not the only metric which can be utilized to determine presentation 
or playback rate. As described above other system metrics, such as 
CPU availability, may also be used to prevent interruptions in 
playback . (Emphasis added) 
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As the Examiner can appreciate from this, one of ordinary skill in the art is 
instructed how " other system metrics, such as CPU availability, may also be used to prevent 
interruptions in playback " in embodiments of the " Rate Restricted by Data Arrival " mode. 

As such, Applicants respectfully submit that the claims contain subject matter that 
was indeed described in the specification in such a way as to enable one skilled in the art to 
which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and/or use the invention. 

Thus, in light of the above, claims 10-14 meet the requiremets of 35 U.S.C. 112, 
first paragraph, and because of this, Applicants respectfully request the Examiner to withdraw 
this rejection. 

Examiner rejected claims 10-14 and 18 under 35 U.S.C. 103(a). In particular, the 
Examiner stated : 

Claims 10-14, and 18 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Gupta (US Publication No. 2002/0038374 Al) in view of 
Hoyer et al. (US Patent No. 6, 381, 635). 

As per claim 10, Gupta teaches a method for playback of streaming 
media received over a non-deterrninistic delay network at a client device which 
comprises receiving the streaming media at the client device, which client device 
includes a CPU (figure 1 and col. 7, lines 38-50); playing back the streaming 
media; determining a time-scale modification rate considering one user input 
time-scale modification to prepare the streaming media for playback (col. 6, 
lines 39- 48, user input is used for timeline modification changes and rate 
for playback at the client device and col. 6, lines 63-col. 7, lines 1-3); and 
providing an indication of a current time-scale modification playback rate to the 
user (Figure 5, col. 10, lines 23-30). 

Gupta does not explicitly teach deterniining a measure of CPU 
availability. 

However Hoyer teaches determining a measure of CPU availability 
(col. 7, lines 10-21). 

Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the 
networking art at the time the invention was made to have incorporate Gupta's 
teachings to the teachings of Hoyer, for the purpose of routing request to client 
servers that are active and available (i.e. servers that have not failed or are in 
standby mode, col. 7, lines 10-21). 

As per claim 11, Gupta-Hoyer teaches a method further comprises 
steps of providing an indication of a user requested time-scale modification 
playback rate (Figure 5, col. 10, lines 23- 30). 

As per claim 12, Gupta-Hoyer teaches wherein the step of playing back 
comprises associating a time-scale modification playback rate with each entry in 
a playback buffer queue (col. 10, lines 53-62). 
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As per claim 13, Gupta-Hoyer teaches wherein the indication 
comprises a function of recent time-scale modification playback rates (col. 10, 
lines 53-62). 

As per claim 14, Gupta-Hoyer teaches wherein the step of utilizing 
comprising ignoring or modifying the user input time-scale modification 
playback rate when it would interfere with providing continuous playback (col. 
8, lines 40-44). 

As per claim 18, Gupta teaches a method for playback of streaming 
media received over a non-deterministic delay network at a client device which 
comprises steps of: receiving the streaming media at the client device, which 
client device includes a CPU; playing back the streaming media; determining a 
time-scale modification playback rate as a function of the measure of CPU 
availability and utilizing time-scale modification to prepare the streaming media 
for playback. 

Gupta does not teach determining a measure of CPU availability. 
However, Hoyer teaches determining a measure of CPU availability 
(col. 7, lines 10-21). 

Refer to the motivation of claim 10 which applies equally as well to 

claim 18. 

Applicants have amended claim 10 to more clearly define the present invention. 
As such, Applicants respectfully traverse this rejection. 

Discussion of Gupta : Gupta teaches methods for streaming multimedia content 
over a network that supports user-specified timescale modification. See the Abstract which 
states: "Multimedia content is streamed over a network system from a server computer to a client 
computer. The client allows a user to enter a variable playback speed and varies the speed at 
which the multimedia content is rendered at the client. Time-scale modification technology is 
used to maintain the original pitch of any audio content, thereby maintaining its intelligibility." 

As set forth in para. [0009] in the Summary of the Invention: 

The invention utilizes time-scale modification so that a user 
can vary the speed of streaming content without destroying its 
intelligibility. In accordance with the invention, a user selects 
multimedia content from a menu presented at a network client 
computer. In addition, the user selects a speed factor, indicating 
the speed at which the multimedia should be rendered relative to its 
default speed. 

Further, at para. [0012], Gupta teaches how to deal with limited bandwidth 

situations: 
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The invention includes methods of adapting to limited 
bandwidth situations by composing or selecting composite streams 
having differing degrees of quality, and/or by composing or 
selecting streams with timelines that are altered to closely 
correspond with whatever speed factor has been chosen. In one 
embodiment of the invention, certain media streams, such as audio 
streams, take precedence over other streams such as video streams. 
In this embodiment of the invention, the audio stream is sent with 
an unaltered timeline, at a rate sufficient to satisfy the consumption 
requirements of the client, given the current speed factor. The 
video is then degraded in quality to reduce its bandwidth, so that it 
can be streamed in whatever bandwidth is not require by the audio. 

Lastly, Gupta teaches the following with respect to interruptions in streaming at 

para. [0061]: 

In the described embodiment, the user is allowed to change 
the speed designation during rendering of the composite media 
stream. In some cases, however, it may not be possible to change 
the playback speed without interrupting the playback momentarily. 
If this is the case, playback resumes as soon as possible, beginning 
at a point that shortly precedes the point at which playback was 
discontinued . Thus, there is some overlap in the presentation- 
when the presentation resumes, the overlap provides context for 
the new content that follows. (Emphasis added) 

As the Examiner can readily appreciate from the above, Gupta teaches no action 
is to be taken to prevent or even mitigate the effects of emptying a data buffer. Because of this, 
Gupta leaves the user with interrupted playback. Hence, Gupta does not even address the 
problem solved by the invention of claims 10-14 and 18. In fact, as set forth above, Gupta only 
deals with a problem of limited bandwidth by preparing multiple streams having different 
degrees of quality. Applicants submit that Gupta's teaching in this regard is completely different 
from the inventions of claims 10-14 and 18. 

In sum, Gupta does not teach, or suggest in any manner of how to deal with issues 
relating to CPU availability. 
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Discussion of Hover : As set forth in Hoyer at col. 2, lines 16-28: 



The present invention greatly enhances the administrator's 
ability to analyze and understand a web site's performance by 
providing a display method that makes it easy to visualize the 
interrelationships between various performance measurements. 

The present invention provides a compact mechanism for 
displaying multiple web performance graphs that allows the 
administrator to easily focus in on one or more performance 
measurements. The three key components of the present invention 
are 1) colored vertical scale buttons, 2) variable thickness colored 
graphs, and 3) colored legend buttons that can show or hide a 
particular graph. 

As one can appreciate, Hoyer teaches nothing more regarding CPU utilization 
than to display it to a web administrator. In addition, Hoyer states the following regarding CPU 
utilization at col. 7, lines 52-55: 

(3) CPU Utilization: is the number that represents the 
percentage of time that the CPU is doing useful work on a node 
running a web server. For web sites, it is the average of the node's 
CPU utilization numbers. 

As the Examiner can readily appreciate, Hoyer does not teach or suggest using 
CPU utilization for any purpose whatsoever other than to display it. 

Regarding claim 10 : Applicants submit that there is no suggestion or motivation 
to combine the teachings of Gupta and Hoyer in any way whatsoever. In fact, Applicants 
respectfully submit that even if a person of ordinary skill in the art were to combine Gupta and 
Hoyer, that person would not arrive at the invention of claim 10 because there is nothing in 
either reference that teaches or hints in any way determining a time-scale modification playback 
rate considering a measure of CPU availability and user input time-scale modification playback 
rate requests as required by claims 10-14. In fact, if one of ordinary skill in the art were to 
combine Gupta and Hoyer, that person might display the CPU utilization or that person might 
generate alternative versions of the media being rendered that took less CPU utilization to 
present. Both of these clearly do not teach or suggest the invention of claim 10. 
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Regarding claim 1 1 : Applicants respectfully submit that claim 1 1 depends from 
claim 10, and as such, is patentable over Gupta in view of Hoyer for the same reasons set forth 
above with respect to claim 10. 

Regarding claim 12 : Applicants respectfully submit that claim 12 depends from 
claim 10, and as such, is patentable over Gupta in view of Hoyer for the same reasons set forth 
above with respect to claim 10. In addition, Applicants submit that neither Gupta nor Hoyer 
teaches "wherein playing back comprises associating a time-scale modification playback rate 
with each entry in a playback buffer queue." As such a combination of Gupta and Hoyer would 
not arrive at the invention of claim 12. Applicants respectfully submit that the Examiner is 
incorrect when she asserts: "Gupta-Hoyer teaches wherein the step of playing back comprises 
associating a time-scale modification playback rate with each entry in a playback buffer queue 
(col. 10, lines 53-62)." 

As to claim 13 : Applicants respectfully submit that claim 13 depends from claim 
10, and as such, is patentable over Gupta in view of Hoyer for the same reasons set forth above 
with respect to claim 10. 

As to claim 14 : Applicants respectfully submit that claim 14 depends from claim 
10, and as such, is patentable over Gupta in view of Hoyer for the same reasons set forth above 
with respect to claim 10. In addition, Applicants submit that neither Gupta nor Hoyer teaches 
"wherein the step of utilizing comprises ignoring or modifying the user input time-scale 
modification playback rate when it would interfere with providing continuous playback." As 
such a combination of Gupta and Hoyer would not arrive at the invention of claim 14. 
Applicants respectfully submit that the Examiner is incorrect when she asserts: "As per claim 
14, Gupta-Hoyer teaches wherein the step of utilizing comprising ignoring or modifying the user 
input time-scale modification playback rate when it would interfere with providing continuous 
playback (col. 8, lines 40-44)." In fact, Gupta teaches the opposite, i.e., using the user input 
leads to an interruption. 

As to claim 18 : Applicants submit that claim 18 is patentable over Gupta in view 
of Hoyer for substantially the same reasons set forth above with respect to claim 10. 
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Thus, in light of the above, Applicants respectfully submit that claims 10-14 and 
18 are patentable over Gupta in view of Hoyer, and because of this, Applicants respectfully 
request the Examiner to withdraw this rejection. 



In light of the above, Applicants respectfully submit that all the remaining claims 
are allowable, and Applicants respectfully request the Examiner to reconsider the case and pass 
the case to issue. Should the Examiner have any questions or wish to discuss any aspect of the 
application, a telephone call to the undersigned would be welcome. 

Respectfully submitted, 

By: /Michael B. Einschlag/ 

Michael B. Einschlag 

Reg. No. 29,301 

(650) 949-2267 

25680 Fernhill Drive 

Los Altos Hills, California 94024 
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In this paper, we focus on the problem of making short and medium term forecasts of CPU 
availability on time-shared Unix systems. We evaluate the accuracy with which availability can 
be measured using Unix load average, the Unix utility vmstat, and the Network Weather Service 
CPU sensor that uses both. We also examine the autocorrelation between successive CPU mea- 
surements to determine their degree of self-similarity. While our observations show a long-range 
autocorrelation dependence, we demonstrate how this dependence manifests itself in the short 
and medium term predictability of the CPU resources in our study. 

1 Introduction 

Improvements in network technology have made the distributed execution of performance-starved 
applications feasible. High-bandwidth, low-latency local-area networks form the basis of low-cost 
distributed systems such as the HPVM [14], the Berkeley NOW [9], and various Beowulf [25] 
configurations. Similarly, common carrier support for high-performance wide-area networking is 

fueling an interest in aggregating geographically dispersed and independently managed computers. 
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These large-scale metacomputers are capable of delivering greater execution performance to an ap- 
plication than is available at any one of their constituent sites [4]. Moreover, performance-oriented 
distributed software infrastructures such as Globus [12], Legion [18], Condor [26], NetSolve [7], and 
HP Java [6] are attempting to knit vast collections of machines into computational grids [13] from 
which compute cycles can be obtained in the way electrical power is obtained from an electrical 
power utility. 

One vexing quality of these ensemble systems is that their performance characteristics vary 
dynamically. In particular, it is often economically infeasible to dedicate a large collection of 
machines and networks to a single application, particularly if those resources belong to separate 
organizations. Resources, therefore, must be shared, and the contention that results from this 
sharing causes the deliverable performance to vary over time. To make the best use of the resources 
that are at hand at any given point in time, an application scheduler (be it a program or a human 
being) must make a prediction of what performance will be available from each. 

In this paper, we examine the problem of predicting available CPU performance on Unix times- 
shared systems for the purpose of building dynamic schedulers. In this vein, the contributions it 
makes are: 

• an exposition of the measurement error associated with popular Unix load measurement 
facilities with respect to estimating the available CPU time a process can obtain, 

• a study of one-step-ahead forecasting performance obtained by the Network Weather Ser- 
vice [29, 30] (a distributed, on-line performance forecasting system) when applied to CPU 
availability measurements, 

• an analysis of this forecasting performance in terms of the autocorrelation present between 
consecutive measurements of CPU availability, and, 
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• verification of this analysis through its application to longer-range forecasting of CPU avail- 
ability. 

Our results are somewhat surprising in that they demonstrate the possibility of making short 
and medium range predictions of available CPU performance despite the presence of long-range 
autocorrelation and potential self-similarity. Since chaotic systems typically exhibit self-similar 
performance characteristics, self-similarity is often interpreted as an indication of unpredictability. 
The predictions we obtained, however, exhibited a mean absolute error of less than 10% typically 
making them accurate enough for use in dynamic process scheduling. 

In the next section (Section 2), we detail the accuracy obtained by three performance measure- 
ment methodologies when applied to a collection of compute servers and workstations located in 
the U.C. San Diego Computer Science and Engineering Department. Section 3 briefly describes 
the Network Weather Service (NWS) [30, 29] - a distributed performance forecasting system 
designed for use by dynamic schedulers. The NWS treats measurement histories as time series 
and uses simple statistical techniques to make short-term forecasts. Section 3 also presents the 
analysis the forecasting errors generated by the NWS forecasting system for the resources we 
monitored in this study. Finally, we conclude with a discussion of these results in the context 
of dynamic scheduling for metacomputing and computational grid systems, and point to future 
research directions in Section 4. 

2 Measurements and Measurement Error 

For dynamic process scheduling, the goal of CPU prediction is to gauge the degree to which a 
process can be expected to occupy a processor over some fixed time interval. For example, if "50% 
of the CPU" is available from a time-shared CPU, a process should be able to obtain 50% of the 
time-slices over some time interval. Typically, the availability percentage is used as an expansion 
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factor [11, 23, 15, 1] to determine the potential execution time of a process. If only 50% of the 
time-slices are available, for example, a process is expected to take twice as long to execute as 
it would if the CPU were completely unloaded *. We have used CPU availability to successfully 
schedule parallel programs in shared distributed environments [24, 2], Other scheduling systems 
such as Prophet [27], Winner [1], and MARS [15] use Unix load average to accomplish the same 
purpose. 

In this section, we detail the error that we observed while measuring CPU availability. We 
report results gathered by monitoring a collection of workstations and compute servers in the 
Computer Science and Engineering Department at UCSD. We used the CPU monitoring facilities 
currently implemented as part of the Network Weather Service [30]. Each series of measurements 
spans a 24 hour period of "production" use during August of 1998. Despite the usual summertime 
hiatus from classwork, the machines in this study experienced a wide range of loads as many of the 
graduate students took the opportunity to devote themselves to research that had been neglected 
during the school year. As such, we believe that the data is a representative sample of the 
departmental load behavior. 

2.1 Measurement Methods 

For each system, we use the NWS CPU monitor to periodically generate three separate measure- 
ments of current CPU availability. The first is based on the Unix load average metric which is 
a one-minute smoothed average of run queue length. Almost all Unix systems gather and report 
load average values, although the smoothing factor and sampling rates vary across implementa- 
tions. The NWS sensor uses the utility uptime to obtain a load average reading without special 

lr This relationship assumes that the execution interval is sufficiently large with respect to the length of a time-slice 
so that possible truncation and round-off errors are insignificant. 
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access privileges 2 . Using a load average measurement, we compute the available CPU percentage 
as 

available.cpu load _ avg = ( — - ; - ) * 100% (1) 

indicating the percentage of CPU time that would be available to a newly created process. Fearing 
load average to be insensitive to short-term load variability, we implemented a second measure- 
ment technique based on the utility vmstat which provides periodically updated readings of CPU 
idle time, consumed user time, and consumed system time, presented as percentages. 

.. /.„ user dime rrr system-time. 

available-cpu vms tat = (tale-time -\ \-W* ) (2) 

rp + 1 rp + 1 

where rp is a smoothed average of the number of running processes over the previous set of 
measurements, and W is a weighting factor equal to user-time. The rationale is that a process 
is entitled to the current idle time percentage, and a fair share of the user and system time 
percentages. However, if a machine is used as a network gateway (as was the case at one time in 
the UCSD CSE Department) user-level processes may be denied CPU time as the kernel services 
network-level packet interrupts. In our experience, the percentage of system time that is shared 
fairly is directly proportional to the percentage of user time, hence the W factor. 

Lastly, we implemented a hybrid sensor that combines Unix load average and vmstat mea- 
surements with a small probe process. The probe process occupies the CPU for a short period of 
time (currently 1.5 seconds) and reports the ratio of the CPU time it used to the wall-clock time 
that passed as a measure of the availability it experienced. The hybrid runs its probe process 
much less frequently than it measures available-cpui oac L_avg and available-cpu vms t a t as these quan- 
tities may be obtained much less intrusively. The method (vmstat or load average) that reports 



2 The current implementation of the NWS runs completely without privileged access, both to reduce the pos- 
sibility of breeching site security and to provide data that is representative of the performance an "average" user 
can obtain. For a more complete account of the portability and implementation issues associated with the NWS, 
see [30]. 
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the CPU availability measure closest to that experienced by the probe is chosen to generate all 
measurements until the next probe is run. In the experiments described in this paper, the NWS 
hybrid sensor calculated available-cpuioo^^g and available-cpv^mstat every 10 seconds (6 times 
per minute), and probed once per minute. The method that was most accurate with respect to 
the probe was used for the subsequent 5 measurements each minute. 

We are interested in the deliverable performance available for a full-priority Unix process that 
occupies the CPU for an appreciable amount of time. However, both Unix load average and the 
vmstat method are unable to sense the presence of lower priority or "nice" processes. It is our 
experience that users frequently run low-priority, background processes, particularly on shared 
resources to try and soak up any unused CPU time without arousing the ire of the departmental 
system administrators. To overcome this problem, the hybrid sensor uses the difference between 
the probe process and the most accurate method as a bias value and adjusts all subsequent 
measurements by this value. The assumption is that the probe will not be affected by lower- 
priority processes and hence will be able to bias the skewed measurements derived from the Unix 
load average or vmstat. 

The advantage of using load average, vmstat, and the NWS- hybrid to derive measurements 
of CPU availability is that they are relatively non-intrusive. Both vmstat and uptime read 
protected Unix devices to access performance statistics maintained in the kernel. Presumably, 
these are not heavy-weight operations in most Unix implementations. Indeed, we notice little 
difference in CPU availability if two instances of either method are executing, which indicates 
that the load they generate is not measurable given their relative sensitivities. The NWS-hybrid, 
however, uses a short term spinning process which (in this study) executes once per minute. We 
have determined though experimentation that the shortest probe duration that is useful is 1.5 
seconds. The overhead, then is 1.5/60 seconds or 2.5%. 
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2.2 Measurement Accuracy 

To determine the accuracy of these three methods, we compare the readings they generate with the 
percentage of CPU cycles obtained by an independent ten-second, CPU-bound process which we 
will refer to as the test process. The test process executes and then reports the ratio of CPU time 
it received (obtained through the getrusageO system call) to total execution time (measured in 
wall-clock time) as the percentage of the CPU it was able to obtain. Measurement error, then, is 
defined as 

Measurement Err art = \Measurementt — Test Process Observation^ (3) 

where 

Measurement = measurement of CPU availability taken at time t 
Test Process Observation = CPU availability observed by a test process at time t 

To avoid possible contention between the sensors and the test-process, we use the measurement 
taken most immediately before the test process executes as Measurement. 

Table 1 details the measurement errors we observed for different hosts at UCSD. Each col- 
umn shows the mean absolute difference between the CPU availability percentage quoted by the 
corresponding measurement method, and the availability percentage observed by the test process 
over a 24-hour, non-weekend period. 

The hosts thingl, thing2, and conundrum are interactive workstations used for research by 
graduate students, while beowulf, gremlin, and kongo are general departmental servers available 
to faculty and students. Most of the errors are reasonably small and fairly equivalent across 
methods, given the dynamic nature of the systems we monitored. An error of 10% or less, for 
example, is considered useful for scheduling [23]. The notable exceptions are conundrum and 
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Host Name 


Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 


thing2 


9.0% 


11.2% 


11.1% 


thingl 


6.4% 


7.5% 


6.1% 


conundrum 


34.1% 


32.7% 


4.4% 


beowulf 


6.3% 


6.5% 


7.5% 


gremlin 


4.0% 


3.2% 


4.1% 


kongo 


12.8% 


12.9% 


41.3% 



Table 1: Mean Absolute Measurement Errors for UCSD Hosts during a 24- hour, mid-week period 

kongo. On conundrum, a background process was running with Unix nice priority of 19 in an 
attempt to use otherwise unused CPU cycles. However, the test process runs with full priority, 
pre-empting the background process. The Unix load average and vmstat methods do not consider 
process priority, however, and record the system as being busy. The probe bias used by the NWS- 
hybrid method, however, correctly recognizes the priority difference and yields a more accurate 
measurement. 

On kongo the NWS-hybrid performs dismally. During the monitor period, a long-running, 
full-priority process was executing on kongo. Typical Unix systems increase the rate at which 
process priority degrades while executing as a function of their CPU occupancy. A long-running 
process, therefore, will be temporarily evicted in favor of a short-running, full-priority process like 
the probe used by the NWS-hybrid sensor. The 1.5 second execution time of the probe is not long 
enough for it to contend with the long-running process, so the NWS-hybrid method does not sense 
its presence. The ten-second test process, however, executes long enough to share the processor 
with the resident long-running process and, consequently, receives a fraction better measured 
by both load average and vmstat. It is possible to increase the probe time of the NWS-hybrid 
sensor, with a corresponding increase in intrusiveness. We are working on other implementation 
techniques, however, to try to alleviate this problem. 

For the purposes of predicting availability, the measurement error we observe serves as a upper 
bound on the accuracy of our forecasts. That is, we do not expect to forecast with greater accuracy 
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that we can measure. In general, at UCSD, the measurement errors we can obtain from these 
three methodologies are small enough so that measurements prove useful for scheduling. However, 
obtaining an accurate measure is complicated by the process priority mechanisms employed by 
Unix, and care must be taken when choosing a measurement methodology. 

3 Forecasting 

Forecasting, in this setting, is the prediction of the CPU availability that the test process will 
observe. We treat histories of measurements generated by the each of the methods described in 
Section 2 as statistical time series. In this section, we discuss our methodology for using these 
time series to predict CPU availability, then compare the predictions generated with both sub- 
sequent measurements and subsequent test process observations to understand the error involved 
in the processes of prediction and forecasting. In Section 3.1 we discuss autoregressive and self- 
similar characteristics of these time series, and describe the effect of these characteristics on the 
accuracy of the predictions. In Section 3.2 we discuss the implications these characteristics have 
on predictions made for a longer time frame, and present additional results to show the increase 
in prediction error. 

In previous work describing the NWS [29, 30, 31], we have proposed a methodology for mak- 
ing one-step-ahead predictions using computationally inexpensive time-series analysis techniques. 
Rather than use a single forecasting model, the NWS applies a collection of forecasting techniques 
to each series, and dynamically chooses the one that has been most accurate over the recent set 
of measurements. This method of dynamically identifying a forecasting model has been shown to 
yield forecasts that are equivalent to, or slightly better than, the best forecaster in the set [29]. To 
be efficient, each of the techniques must be relatively cheap to compute. We have borrowed heavily 
from methodologies used by the digital signal processing community [19] in our implementation. 
A complete description of each method and its relative advantages is provided in [29], [19], and 
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[16]. Briefly summarized, each method uses a "sliding window" over previous measurements to 
compute a one-step-ahead forecast based either on some estimate of the mean or median of those 
measurements. 

To evaluate the accuracy of each forecast, we examine two forms of error. The first, given by 
Equation 4, compares a forecast for a specific time frame to the test process observation that is 
eventually made in that time frame. We term this form of error the true forecasting error as it 
represents the actual error a scheduler would observe. Note that, in the one-step-ahead case, the 
time at which the forecast is generated occurs immediately before the time frame in which the 
test process runs, hence the subscripts on the terms Forecast t -\ and Test Process Observation 
respectively. To distinguish the amount of error that results from measurement inaccuracy from 
error introduced by prediction, we also compute the one step ahead prediction error as given by 
Equation 5. This error represents the inaccuracy in predicting the next measurement that will be 
gathered in a particular series capturing the predictability of the series. 

True Forecasting Err or t = \Forecast t -\ - Test Process Observation^ (4) 
one step ahead prediction error = | Forecast^ \ — Measurement^ (5) 

where 

Forecastt-i = NWS forecast of CPU availability made at time t - 1 for time t 

and Test Process Observation and Measurement t are defined in Section 2. 

. Table 2 shows both the mean true forecasting error in boldface type and the mean measurement 
error (defined in Equation 3 and presented in Table 1) in parentheses across the various systems 
at UCSD. If the true, forecasting errors and measurement errors are approximately the same, the 
process of predicting what the next measurement will be is not introducing much error. Table 3 
illustrates this observation further. In it, we show the mean one-step-ahead prediction error, using 
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Host Name 


Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 


thing2 


8.9% (9.0%) 


8.6% (11.2%) 


10.3% (11.1%) 


thingl 


6.4% (6.4%) 


7.0% (7.5%) 


5.3% (6.1%) 


conundrum 


34.0% (34.1%) 


32.6% (32.7%) 


4.3% (4.4%) 


beowulf 


6.2% (6.3%) 


6.8% (6.5%) 


6.9% (7.5%) 


gremlin 


4.0% (4.0%) 


2.6% (3.2%) 


3.0% (4.1%) 


kongo 


12.8% (12.8%) 


12.8% (12.9%) 


41.0% (41.3%) 



Table 2: Mean True Forecasting Errors and Corresponding Measurement Errors (in parenthe- 
ses) for UCSD Hosts during a 24-hour, mid-week period 



Host Name 


Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 


thing2 


1.2% 


4.9% 


1.8% 


thingl 


1.7% 


3.1% 


2.8% 


conundrum 


0.4% 


0.2% 


0.2% 


beowulf 


1.8% 


3.1% 


3.5% 


gremlin 


1.0% 


2.1% 


2.0% 


kongo 


0.1% 


0.1% 


0.1% 



Table 3: Mean Absolute One-step-ahead Prediction Errors for UCSD Hosts during a 24-hour, 
mid-week period 

the NWS forecasting techniques, for each measurement method on each of the systems that we 
studied. On each of these systems, the one-step-ahead prediction error is less than 5%. It is 
somewhat surprising that the one-step-ahead prediction error does not contribute more to the 
overall inaccuracy associated with predicting the test process values. 

The instances in which forecast accuracy is better than measurement accuracy are curious. 
An analysis of the measurement and forecasting residuals is inconclusive with respect to the 
significance of this difference. Since the effect is generally small, however, we omit that analysis in 
favor of brevity and make the less precise observation that measurement and forecasting accuracy 
are approximately the same. 

3.1 CPU Autocorrelation and Predictability 

A plot of the autocorrelations as a function of previous lags reveals that CPU availability changes 
slowly with respect to time and hence can be predicted relatively accurately in the short term. 
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CPU Availability on thingl over a 
24 Hour Period using 
Unix Load Average 



Unix Load Average 
Autocorrelations for thingl 
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Figure 1: CPU Availability Measurements (using Figure 2: CPU Availability Autocorrelations (us- 
Unix Load Average) for thingl ing Unix Load Average) for thingl 

Figures 1 and 3 show time series plots of CPU availability measurements using Unix load average 
taken from thingl and thing2 respectively. In Figures 2 and 4 we show the first 360 autocorrelations 
for Unix load average values taken from thingl and thing2 respectively. In Figures 2 and 4 we 
show the first 360 autocorrelations for each series. 

From both the time series and the plot of the autocorrelations, it is clear that events occurring 
even hours apart are correlated. However, the slow rate of decay in the autocorrelation function is 
suggestive of self-similarity, and self-similarity is often a manifestation of an unpredictable, chaotic 
series [5]. Recent studies of network packet traffic [20], World-Wide- Web traffic [8], network 
protocol performance [22], transmitted video traffic [3], and networked file systems [17] all point 
to self-similarity as an inherent property of modern distributed systems. Of particular interest 
is the work by Dinda and O'Halloran [10] in which the authors rigorously analyze Unix load 
average data from a large number of computational settings. The focus of their analysis is on 
the degree of self-similarity and long-range autocorrelation present in a set of traces taken from a 
large population of machines. In almost all cases, their work shows that CPU load (for the cases 
that they examined) is self-similar. 
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CPU Availability on thing2 over a 
24 Hour Period using 
Unix Load Average 
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Figure 3: CPU Availability (using Unix Load Av- Figure 4: CPU Availability Autocorrelations (us- 
erage) for thing2 ing Unix Load Average) for thing2 



While there are several ways to characterize the degree of self-similarity in a series, the most 
common techniques estimate the Hurst parameter for the series. We defer to the work of Man- 
delbrot, Taqqu, Willinger, Leland, and Wilson [21, 20, 28], as well as the references cited in 
the previous paragraph, for a thorough exposition of the Hurst effect, its relationship to self- 
similarity, and various techniques for Hurst parameter estimation. For the purposes of deter- 
mining self-similarity, though, it is enough to show that the Hurst parameter H of a series is 
likely to be between 0.5 and 1.0. To estimate this value for the data we gathered as part of 
this study, we use R/S analysis [21, 3] and pox plots [20] to determine if the Hurst parameter 
is likely to fall within this range. Briefly, for a given set of observations (X k : k — 1, 2, n), 
with sample mean X(n) and sample variance S^n), the rescaled adjusted range statistic or R/S 
statistic is calculated as R(n)/S(n) = [max(0, W u W 2 , ...W n )-min(0, W u W 2 , -W n )}/S(n) where 
W k = (X x + X 2 + ... + X k ) - kX(n){k >= 0). The expected value E{R{n)/S{n)] - cn H for some 
some constant c as n —> oo where H is the Hurst parameter for the series. By partitioning the 
series of length N into non-overlapping segments of length d, and calculating R{d)/S(d) for each 
segment, as (1 <= d <= N) we obtain [d/N\ samples of R(d)/S(d). Plotting logi 0 (R(d)/S{d)) 
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Pox Plot for thingl - 1 week period 



Pox Plot for thing2 - 1 week period 




5 



2 3 
Log10(d) 

Figure 5: Pox Plot of CPU Availability using 
Unix Load average from thingl 




2 3 

Log10(d) 

Figure 6: Pox Plot of CPU Availability using 
Unix Load average from thing2 



versus logio(d) for each of these samples yields a pox plot for the series. Figures 5 and 6 show 
pox plots of CPU availability measurements using Unix load average for thingl and thing2 over a 
one-week long period. 

The two dotted lines in each figure depict slopes of 0.5 and 1.0. By inspection, any sort of 
"best fit" line for this data is likely to have a slope greater that 0.5 and less than 1.0, hence 
we can conclude that the Hurst parameter H falls somewhere in this range. In the figures, we 
show a least-squares regression line (solid) for the average logxo(R(d)/S(d)) value for each value of 
log\o(d). The slope of this line estimates the Hurst parameter as 0.70 for both thingl and thing2 
in the figure. In the second column of Table 4, we give the Hurst parameter estimations for each 
of the hosts in our study using this technique. The pervasiveness of these observations across our 
set of experiments supports the previous work of Dinda and O'Halloran. We, therefore, surmise 
that the CPU availability exhibits long-range autocorrelation and is either self-similar (as noted 
in [10]) or short-term self-similar as described in [17]. 
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3.2 Prediction of CPU Availability Over Longer Time-frames 

Despite the long-range autocorrelation present in CPU availability measurements, the data in 
Tables 2 and 3 show that one-step-ahead CPU availability is relatively predictable. The slowly 
decaying autocorrelation between measurements means that recent history is often a good predic- 
tor of the short-term future. That is, self-similarity does not imply short-term unpredictability. 

Self-similarity does mean, however, that averaging values over successively larger time scales 
will not produce time series which are dramatically smoother. For a self-similar series X\ , X2, 
with Hurst parameter H , and aggregation level ra, the averaged series 

has variance Var(X^) ~ 
cm _/3 , H = 1 - p/2 as m -> 00 where is the series X { ™ ] = , k >= 1. In other 

words, the variance of the average values of X^ decreases more slowly than the aggregation level 
m increases as m -> 00. 

It is an estimate of average CPU availability (and not a one-step-ahead prediction for the 
next 10 second time frame) that is most useful to a scheduler, as process execution time may be 
span minutes, hours, or days. By the relationship shown above, we would expect the variance 
associated with a prediction of the average availability over interval m to be no worse than that for 
a one-step-ahead prediction. Table 4 compares the variance of an aggregated series X^ where 
m corresponds to a five-minute interval with that of the original series for each of the hosts in 
our study. Except for kongo and the NWS hybrid sensor running on conundrum, the variance in 
each aggregated series is lower, as expected 3 . 

Note that the decrease in variance resulting from aggregation does not necessarily imply that 
the aggregated series is more predictable. Table 5 shows the mean absolute one-step-ahead predic- 
tion error (Equation 4) for each of the aggregated series using the NWS forecasting methodology. 

The one-step-ahead prediction for the aggregated series is typically less accurate than for the 

3 The conundrum case is curious as it appears self-similar, but the variance increases as the series is aggregated. 
We are studying this case to determine why this experiment defies the conventional analysis. The kongo value for 
the NWS hybrid sensor, however, is due to the leading constant c in the expression Var(X^) ~ cm~ 0 . Additional 
aggregation of this series reveals a decreasing variance. 
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Host Name 




Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 




Est. H 


orig. 


300s 


orig. 


300s 


orig. 


300s 


thing2 


0.70 


0.0348 


0.0338 


0.0431 


0.0351 


0.0321 


0.0315 


thingl 


0.70 


0.0081 


0.0062 


0.0103 


0.0048 


0.0147 


0.0090 


conundrum 


0.79 


0.0002 


0.0001 


0.0003 


0.0000 


0.0006 


0.0009 


beowulf 


0.82 


0.0058 


0.0039 


0.0063 


0.0019 


0.0151 


0.0057 


gremlin 


0.71 


0.0038 


0.0023 


0.0034 


0.0011 


0.0032 


0.0001 


kongo 


0.69 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0001 


0.0004 


0.0008 



Table 4: Variance of Original Series and 5 Minute Averages (in bold face) 



Host Name 


Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 


thing2 


2.4% (1.2%) 


* 1.7% (4.9%) 


* 1.3% (1.8%) 


thingl 


4.9% (1.7%) 


3.5% (3.1%) 


3.9% (2.8%) 


conundrum 


0.7% (0.4%) 


0.2% (0.2%) 


0.3% (0.2%) 


beowulf 


3.4% (1.8%) 


* 2.3% (3.1%) 


4.5% (3.5%) 


gremlin 


2.6% (1.0%) 


* 1.2% (2.1%) 


* 1.3% (2.0%) 


kongo 


0.2% (0.1%) 


0.1% (0.1%) 


0.2% (0.1%) 



Table 5: Mean Absolute One-step-ahead Prediction Errors for 5 Minutes Aggregated UCSD Hosts 
during a 24-hour, mid-week period. Unaggregated error, from Table 3,is parenthesized. 

original series. For the cases denoted by a * in the table, however, the aggregated prediction 
is more accurate than the corresponding one-step-ahead, 10 second, prediction. We hypothesize 
that smoothing may be more effective for certain time frames (aggregation levels) than for others. 
The prediction error, therefore, may improve for these aggregation levels, and the smoothed series 
may be predicted more accurately. This hypothesis supports the similar observations made in [10] 
and [17] regarding the smoothness of aggregated series. In general, however, the improvement 
should be small and there is no trend as a function of aggregation level that we can detect. 

To gauge the true forecasting error in the aggregated case, we examine the difference between 
the forecasted value and the the value observed by a test process. This new test process runs for 
5 minutes at a time, every 60 minutes. The new forecasted value is derived from the averaged 
series X 30 , which is calculated as Xf = x ™-™v- x ™ f or t varying from 1 to the number of 
entries in each trace, counting by 30. Since we obtain a measurement every 10 seconds, each X 30 
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Host Name 


Load Average 


vmstat 


NWS Hybrid 


thing2 


6.6% 


5.3% 


6.5% 


thingl 


5.6% 


5.2% 


6.7% 


conundrum 


3.0% 


7.4% 


10.1% 


beowulf 


6.0% 


11.4% 


11.1% 


gremlin 


4.3% 


2.9% 


8.3% 


kongo 


2.1% 


1.9% 


28.5% 



Table 6: Mean True Forecasting Errors for 5 Minute Average CPU Availability on UCSD Hosts 
during a 24-hour, mid-week period 

value is an average the measurements taken over five minutes. We then consider a one-step-ahead 
forecast of each X 30 value as a prediction of the average availability during the succeeding five 
minute period. To calculate the aggregate true forecasting error, shown in Table 6, we again use 
Equation 5, where t now represents 5 minutes. Again, a problem with the bias value used by the 
NWS hybrid sensor causes the large discrepancy on kongo. 

Note that we execute the test process only once every 60 minutes to prevent the load induced 
by them from driving away potential contention. We feared that a more frequent execution of the 
test process might cause other users to abandon the hosts we were monitoring in favor of more 
lightly loaded alternatives. 

Figures 7 and 8 show the Unix load average CPU availability measurements during the 24- 
hour experimental period for hosts thingl and thing2 respectively as example traces. From these 
figures, it is clear that the systems experienced load during the test period (the apparent periodic 
signal results from the intrusiveness of the 5 minute test process). Despite the variance in each 
series, however, the average true forecasting error for a program that occupies the CPU for five 
minutes is between 5% and 6%. 
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5 Minute Aggregated 5 Minute Aggregated 

CPU Availability on thingl using CPU Availability on thing2 using 

Unix Load Average Unix Load Average 




12:00PM 12:00AM 12:00PM 12:00PM 12:00AM 12:00PM 



Figure 7: 5 Minute Aggregated CPU Availability Figure 8: 5 Minute Aggregated CPU Availability 
using Unix Load average from thingl using Unix Load average from thing2 

4 Conclusions, Ramifications, and Future Work 

From the data presented in Sections 2 and 3 we make the following observations about the work- 
stations and computational servers in the UCSD Computer Science and Engineering department 
during the experimental period: 

• Using conventional, non-privileged, Unix utilities the greatest source of error in making 
a one-step-ahead prediction of CPU availability comes from the process of measuring the 
availability of the CPU and not from predicting what the next measurement value will be. 

• Traces of CPU availability exhibit long-range autocorrelation structures and are potentially 
self-similar. 

• Short-term (10 seconds) and medium-term (5 minute) predictions of CPU availability (in- 
cluding all forms of error) can be obtained that are, on the average, between 5% and 12%. 
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In the context of process scheduling, these results are encouraging and somewhat surprising. 
Often, researchers assume that CPU loads vary to such a degree as to make dynamic scheduling 
difficult or impossible. While we certainly observe variation which is sometimes large, the series 
that are generated are fairly predictable. Moreover, the measurement and forecast error combined 
are small enough so that effective scheduling is possible. In [24], for example, we used considerably 
less accurate measurements to achieve performance gains that were better than 100% in some 
cases. 

Another important realization is that long-range autocorrelation and self-similarity do not 
necessarily imply short-term unpredictability. Much of the previous excellent analysis work has 
focused on identifying and explaining self-similar performance behavior, particularly of networks. 
In these domains, short-term predictability may not be as important as predicting the long-term. 
While it is true that long-term predictions would be useful in a process scheduling context, short- 
term predictability also has utility. 

Lastly, our observations coincide with those made recently by Dinda and O'Halloran [10] 
with respect to observed autocorrelation structure and Unix load average measurements. This is 
fortuitous since several large-scale metacomputing systems [18, 12, 26] use Unix load average to 
perceive system load. We extend this previous work by attempting to quantify the measurement 
error inherent in using load average as a measure of CPU availability, and by quantifying the 
effectiveness of the current NWS forecasting techniques on this type of data. 

In future studies, we wish to expand the types of resources we consider to shared-memory 
multiprocessors, and collections of workstations that are combined using specialized networks 
(e.g. the Berkeley NOW [9]). We will also extend our set of experimental subjects to include 
workstations and computational servers in different production environments. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes how a portable benchmark suite 
that measures the ability of an MPI implementation to 
overlap computation and communication can be used 
to discover and diagnose performance problems. We 
describe the approach of the benchmark suite and dis- 
cuss a performance problem that we uncovered with the 
MPI implementation on the ASCI/Red supercomputer. A 
slight modification to the MPI implementation has re- 
sulted in a significant gain CPU availability and band- 
width with a slight degradation in latency performance. 
We present a detailed analysis of these results and dis- 
cuss how the benchmark suite has enabled us to tailor 
the MPI implementation to optimize for all three mea- 
surements. 

Keywords: System-area network, Message-passing, 
MPI, Performance Analysis 

1 Introduction 

We have designed and implemented a portable bench- 
mark suite called COMB, the Communication Offload 
MPI-based Benchmark, that measures the ability of an 
MPI implementation to overlap computation and MPI 
communication. The ability to overlap computation with 
communication is influenced by several system charac- 

*This work was supported in part through the Computer Science 
Research Institute (CSRI) at Sandia National Laboratories under con- 
tract number SF-6432-CR. 

* Sandia is a multi program laboratory operated by Sandia Corpora- 
tion, a Lockheed Martin Company, for the United States Department 
of Energy under contract DE-AC04-94AL85000. 



teristics, such as the quality of the MPI implementation 
and the capabilities of the underlying network transport 
layer. For example, some message passing systems in- 
terrupt the host CPU to obtain resources from the operat- 
ing system in order to receive packets from the network. 
This strategy is likely to adversely impact the utilization 
of the host CPU, but may allow for an increase in MPI 
bandwidth. 

While our benchmark was developed to measure the 
quality of MPI implementations on clusters, during the 
initial development of the benchmark suite, we made 
several runs on the ASCI/Red supercomputer at Sandia 
National Laboratories. Initially the runs were made to 
validate the results of the benchmark suite on a tightly- 
coupled parallel platform. However, the benchmark 
suite revealed a subtle but significant performance prob- 
lem with the MPI implementation. In relating these re- 
sults and a subsequent change to the implementation to 
correct the problem, we demonstrate that the benchmark 
suite can provide greater insight into the relationship be- 
tween network performance and CPU performance. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In 
the next section, we provide general background for 
our interest in processor availability. Section 3 de- 
scribes the benchmark suite. In Section 4, we provide 
an overview of the hardware and software environment 
of the ASCI/Red supercomputer. Section 5 presents ini- 
tial results from the benchmark suite and describes the 
performance problem that was revealed. This section 
continues by describing a small MPI enhancement and 
the resulting performance impact. Section 6 discusses 
the conclusions of this paper. 
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Producer: 

double AfBSIZE], B[BSIZE]; 
fill A; 

wait CTS A; isend A; 
fill B; 

wait CTS B; isend B; 

for(i = 0;i i n-1 ;i++){ 
wait A sent; fill A; 
wait CTS A; isend A; 

wait B sent; fill B; 
wait CTS B; isend B; 

} 



Consumer: 

double AfBSIZE], B[BSIZE]; 
ireceive A; isend CTS A; 



ireceive B; isend CTS B; 



for( i = 0 ; i j n ; i++ ) { 
wait A received; sum A; 
ireceive A; isend CTS A; 

wait B received; sum B; 
ireceive B; isend CTS B; 

} 



Figure 1. Pseudocode for Double Buffering 



2 Background 

Like most supercomputers, ASCI/Red and the sys- 
tems software for ASCI/Red was developed to sup- 
port "resource constrained applications," applications 
for which the problem size can be scaled to consume 
all of one or more of the resources provided by the 
computing system. That is, the size of the problem is 
constrained by the availability of specific resources. In 
many cases, these applications are constrained by the 
availability of processor cycles. The ability to manage 
processor cycles is critical for these applications. 

To support application programmers in their efforts 
to manage processor cycles, the MPI standard includes 
non-blocking send and receive operations. These opera- 
tions are included in the standard to permit overlap be- 
tween computation and communication. In particular, 
an application programmer can initiate a non-blocking 
communication operation (either a send or a receive) 
and continue with a meaningful part of their computa- 
tion while the communication progresses. Later, the ap- 
plication can poll for the completion of the communica- 
tion. If the standard only provided blocking operations, 
the processor cycles during communication would not 
be available to the application and would be wasted. 

2.1 Double Buffering 

Perhaps the simplest example of overlapping com- 
putation and communication involves the use of double 



buffering. In an earlier experiment[6], we measured the 
time taken to produce and sum a long stream of floating 
point numbers. In this experiment, the application con- 
sists of two processes, a producer and a consumer. The 
producer uses a random number generator to produce a 
stream of double precision floating point values and the 
consumer calculates the sum of the values it receives. 
The producer prepares a batch of numbers which are 
then sent to the consumer. The consumer provides two 
buffers so that the producer can fill one buffer while the 
consumer is processing the other buffer. Pseudo-code 
for the producer and consumer processes is presented in 
Figure 1. 

In examining this code, notice that the producer 
uses non-blocking sends to transmit filled buffers. This 
should allow the producer to overlap its filling of one 
buffer with the sending of the previously filled buffer. 
Similarly, the consumer uses pre-posted, non-blocking 
receives. When the producer is faster than the consumer, 
this should allow the consumer to overlap the processing 
of one buffer with the reception of the next buffer. 

Our experiments compared MPICH/GM[7] with an 
implementation of MPI over Portals[2]. Even though 
the MPICH/GM communication bandwidth was sub- 
stantially higher (80 MB/s versus 50 MB/s), the over- 
all processing rate was significantly better, 15%, when 
we used MPI over Portals. The improvement is due to 
the fact that the MPI over Portals implementation allows 
complete overlap of computation with communication. 
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2.2 Availability and Utilization 

The reader may note that we present our discussion 
and results in terms of processor availability, how much 
of the processor is available to the application, rather 
than processor utilization, how much of the processor is 
utilized during communication. The two terms are effec- 
tively inverses of one another, that is, high availability 
implies low utilization and vice versa. While it is com- 
mon practice to report processor utilization, we find that 
utilization sends the wrong message. Utilization seems 
to be a good thing and one naturally assumes that higher 
utilization is better when, in fact, the opposite is actually 
the case. 

Ultimately, the difference is one of perspective. We 
find that using the term availability keeps us focused on 
the fact that we are trying to provide resources to appli- 
cations. 

3 The COMB Benchmark Suite 

In 1999, White and Bova[10] noted that many MPI 
implementations do not support overlapping computa- 
tion with communication, even though it is clear that 
the MPI standard intended that implementations support 
this overlap. Given our experience in the double buffer- 
ing experiment and the observation of White and Bova, 
we set out to measure the degree to which MPI imple- 
mentations supported overlap between computation and 
communication. 

The COMB benchmark[5] suite consists of two dif- 
ferent methods for measuring the performance of a sys- 
tem, each with a different perspective on characterizing 
the ability to overlap computation and MPI communica- 
tion. This multi-method approach captures performance 
data on a wider range of the system and allows for results 
from each benchmark to be validated and/or reinforced 
by the other. The first method, the Polling Method, al- 
lows for the maximum possible overlap of computation 
and MPI communication. The second method, the Post- 
Work-Wait Method tests for overlap under practical re- 
strictions on MPI calls. 

3.1 Polling Method 

The polling method uses two processes, one process, 
the worker process, counts cycles and performs message 
passing. A second, support process, runs on the sec- 
ond node and only performs message passing. Figure 
2 presents pseudo code for the worker process. All re- 
ceives are posted before sends. Initial setup of message 



read current time 

for( i = 0 ; i < work/poll -factor ; i++ ){ 
for( j = 0 ; j < pollJactor ; j++){ 
/* nothing */ 

} 

if (asynchronous receive is complete) { 
start asynchronous reply (s) 
post asynchronous receive(s) 

} 

} 

read current time 

Figure 2. Polling Method Psuedocode For 
Worker Process 
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Figure 3. Overview of Polling Method 



passing as well as conclusion of same are omitted from 
the figure. Additionally, Figure 3 provides a pictorial 
representation of the method. 

This method uses a ping-pong communication strat- 
egy with messages flowing in both directions between 
sender node and receiver. Each process polls for mes- 
sage arrivals and propagates replacement messages upon 
completion of earlier messages. After a predetermined 
amount of computation, bandwidth and CPU availabil- 
ity are computed. The polling interval can be adjusted to 
demonstrate the trade-off between bandwidth and CPU 
availability. Because this method never blocks waiting 
for message completion it provides an accurate report of 
CPU availability. 

As can be seen in Figure 2, after a fixed number 
of iterations in the inner loop the worker process polls 
for receipt of the next message. The number of itera- 
tions of the inner loop determines the time between polls 
and, hence, determines the polling interval. If a test for 
completion is negative, the worker process will iterate 
through another polling interval before testing again. If 
a test for completion is positive, the process will post 
related messaging calls and will similarly address any 
other received messages before entering another polling 
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interval. The support process sends messages as fast as 
they are consumed by the receiver. 

We vary the polling interval to elicit changes in CPU 
availability and bandwidth. When the polling interval 
becomes sufficiently large all possible message transfers 
may complete during the polling interval and communi- 
cation then must wait, resulting in decreased bandwidth. 

The polling method uses a queue of messages at each 
node in order to maximize achievable bandwidth. When 
either process detects that a message has arrived, it iter- 
ates through the queue of all messages that have arrived, 
sending replies to each of these messages. When we set 
the queue size to one, a single message passed between 
the two nodes then the polling method acts as a standard 
ping-pong test and maximum sustained bandwidth will 
be sacrificed. 

The benchmark actually runs in two phases. During 
the first, dry run, phase the amount of time to accom- 
plish a predetermined amount of work in the absence of 
communication is recorded. The second phase records 
the time for the same amount of work while the two pro- 
cesses are exchanging messages. The CPU availability 
is reported as: 

time( work without messaging ) 
availability — ^ mc ^ wor j c p j us MPI calls while messaging ) 

The polling method reports message passing band- 
width and CPU availability, both as functions of the 
polling interval. 

3.2 Post- Work- Wait Method 

While the polling method yields a great deal of useful 
information, it does not identify implementations that 
violate the "progress rule" of MPI. This rule requires 
communication progress even if the application is in- 
volved in computation and never makes a call to the 
MPI library. Because the polling method makes regu- 
lar, polling calls to the MPI library, it cannot uncover 
problems related to the progress rule. Here it is wor- 
thing noting that MPICH/GM does very well when eval- 
uated using the polling method. The problems that we 
observed in the double buffering experiment are only ap- 
parent when you do not mix MPI library calls during 
communication. 

The Post-Work-Wait Method mixes MPI communi- 
cation and computation in a serial manner: post non- 
blocking MPI messages, perform computation (the work 
phase), and wait for the messages to complete. This 
strict order introduces a significant and reasonable re- 
striction at the application level: the underlying com- 
munication system can overlap MPI communication and 



computation only if, after the initial MPI calls, the mes- 
sage passing system requires no further intervention by 
the application in order to progress communication. We 
define the term application offload to describe this capa- 
bility. The PWW method detects whether systems ex- 
hibit application offload and identifies where host cycles 
are spent on communication. 

Figure 4 presents a pictorial representation of the 
method. With respect to communication, the PWW 
method performs message handling in a repeated pair 
of operations: 1) posting non-blocking send and receive 
calls and 2) wait for the messaging to complete. Both 
processes simultaneously send and receive a single mes- 
sage. The worker process performs work after the non- 
blocking calls before waiting for message completion. 
The work interval is varied to effect changes in CPU 
availability and bandwidth. 
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Figure 4. Post-Work-Wait Method 



The PWW method collects wall clock durations for 
the different phases of the method. Specifically, the 
method collects individual durations for i) the non- 
blocking call phase, ii) the work phase, and iii) the wait 
phase. Of course, the method also records the time 
necessary to do the work in the absence of messaging. 
These phase durations are useful in identifying commu- 
nication bottle necks or other causes of poor communi- 
cation. 

4 Sandia/Intel ASCI/Red Machine 

The Sandia/Intel ASCI/Red machine[8] is the De- 
partment of Energy's Accelerated Strategic Computing 
Initiative (ASCI) Option Red machine. It was installed 
at Sandia National Laboratories in 1997 and was the 
first computing system to demonstrate a sustained ter- 
aFLOPS level of performance. The following briefly de- 
scribes the hardware and system software environment 
of the machine. 
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4.1 Hardware 

ASCI/Red is composed of more than nine thousand 
333 MHz Pentium II Xeon processors connected by a 
network capable of delivering 400 MB/s unidirectional 
communication bandwidth. Each compute node con- 
tains two processors and 256 MB of main memory. Each 
compute node also has a network interface chip (NIC) 
that resides on the memory bus, allowing for low-latency 
access to the network. 

4.2 Software 

The compute nodes of ASCI/Red run a variant of a 
lightweight kernel, called Puma [9], that was designed 
and developed by Sandia and the University of New 
Mexico. A key component of the design of Puma is a 
high-performance data movement layer called Portals. 

Portals in Puma are data structures in an application's 
address space that determine how the kernel should re- 
spond to message-passing events. Portals allow the ker- 
nel to deliver messages directly to the application with- 
out any intervention by the application process. In par- 
ticular, the application process need not be the currently 
scheduled process or perform any message selection op- 
erations, such as tag matching, to process incoming mes- 
sages. We refer to this feature as application offload, 
since the application need not be involved in the transfer 
of data once the operation has been set up. 

In Puma, all of the resources on a compute node are 
managed by the system processor. This is the only pro- 
cessor that performs any significant processing in super- 
visor mode. The remaining processor runs application 
code and only rarely enters supervisor mode. This pro- 
cessor is called the user processor. This arrangement 
produces a slight asymmetry in the performance of the 
processors, but it greatly simplifies the structure of the 
Puma kernel and maximizes the processor cycles avail- 
able to the applications. 

4.3 Processor Modes 

Puma supports four different modes that allow differ- 
ent distributions of application processes on the proces- 
sors. The processor mode is determined at run-time for 
the processes in a parallel job when the job is launched. 
The following describes each of these processor modes. 

The simplest processor usage mode is to run both the 
kernel and application process on the system processor. 
This mode is commonly referred to as "heater mode'' 



since the second processor is not used and only gener- 
ates heat. In this mode, the kernel runs only when re- 
sponding to network events or in response to a system 
call from the application process. This mode does not 
offer any significant performance advantages to the ap- 
plication process. 

In the second mode, message co-processor mode, the 
kernel runs on the system processor and the application 
process runs on the user processor. When the proces- 
sors are configured in this mode, the kernel runs contin- 
uously waiting to process events from external devices 
or service system call requests from the application pro- 
cess. Because the time to transition from user mode, to 
supervisor mode, and back to user mode can be signifi- 
cant, this mode offers the advantage of reduced network 
latency and faster system call response time. Because of 
the increased message passing performance, this mode 
favors applications that are latency bound. 

In the third mode, compute co-processor mode, the 
system processor and user processor both run the kernel 
and an application process. However, the kernel code 
running on the application processor does not perform 
any resource management activities, it simplify notifies 
the system processor when a system call is performed. 
The advantage of this mode is that it provides more pro- 
cessor cycles for the application. However, the two pro- 
cessors are not symmetric since the part of the appli- 
cation running on the shared system processor will not 
progress as rapidly as the portion of the application run- 
ning on the dedicated user processor. In order to use 
this mode, the application must be use a non-standard 
library interface that executes a co-routine on the appli- 
cation processor. Because of the opportunity to utilize 
both processors, this mode favors applications that are 
compute bound. 

Finally, in the fourth mode, known as virtual node 
mode, the system processor runs both the kernel and 
an application process, while the second processor also 
runs the kernel and a full separate application process. 
This mode essentially allows a compute node to be 
viewed by the runtime system as two independent com- 
pute nodes. The asymmetry of compute co-processor 
mode also exists in this mode, so the application process 
running on the user processor is likely to receive slightly 
more processor cycles than the application process run- 
ning with the kernel on the system processor. This mode 
allows applications to avail of the user processor more 
easily, since the application does not need to be modi- 
fied to use the non-standard co-routine interface. 

In the remainder of this paper, we restrict our discus- 
sion to a comparison between standard mode (proc mode 
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0) and message co-processor mode (proc mode 1). 
4.4 MPI Implementation 

The MPI library for Puma Portals on ASCI/Red [3] is 
a port of the MPICH [4] implementation version 1.0.12. 
This implementation of MPI was validated as a product 
by Intel for ASCI/Red in 1997 after significant testing 
and has been in production use with few changes since. 

The performance of the MPI implementation on 
ASCI/Red was studied [1] using traditional ping-pong 
latency and bandwidth tests. In comparison to the 
performance of the underlying Portals layer, MPI was 
shown to nominally increase latency and was able 
to achieve nearly identical bandwidth performance in 
both standard processor mode and message co-processor 
mode. Figure 5 shows the MPI half round trip latency 
performance for the standard mode (procO) and message 
co-processor mode (procl). Figure 6 shows the MPI 
bandwidth numbers for these processor modes. 




Message Size (bytes) 



Figure 5. MPI Half Round-Trip Latency 



5 COMB Results and Analysis 

Because the results obtained using the ping-pong 
benchmark in 1997 did not uncover any unexpected per- 
formance issues, we turned our efforts to other projects. 
One of those projects involved the development of the 
COMB suite. The intent of the COMB suite was to eval- 
uate the ability of MPI implementations to overlap com- 
putation with communication on high-end clusters, in 
particular systems built with programmable network in- 
terface cards like Myrinet or the Alteon Acenic Gigabit 
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Figure 6. MPI Ping-Pong Bandwidth 



Ethernet cards. On a whim, we thought it would be in- 
teresting to run the benchmarks contained in the COMB 
suite on ASCI/Red. 

In this section we describe the performance problem 
that the PWW method revealed, how the MPI implemen- 
tation was modified, and show the impact of this change 
on the performance of all of the benchmarks, including 
latency and bandwidth. 

5.1 Initial Results 

Figure 7 presents the bandwidth as a function of the 
work interval for 100 KB messages. This figure includes 
separate graphs for both processor modes. Given the dif- 
ferences in how bandwidth is measured in the PWW and 
ping-pong benchmarks, the results presented in Figure 7 
are consistent with the earlier results presented in Fig- 
ure 6. 

In addition to bandwidth, the PWW benchmark re- 
ports the processor availability during communication. 
In this case, availability is reported as the ratio between 
the time to complete the work interval with no commu- 
nication and the time to complete the work interval (and 
wait for message completion) while communication is 
progressing. Figure 8 shows CPU availability as a func- 
tion of the work interval for 100 KB messages on all 
three processor modes. 

The general shape of the curves shown in Figure 8 
reflects the PWW definition of availability. When the 
work interval is relatively small, the work interval is too 
short to cover the time needed to transmit the message. 
This wait while delayed functionality suppresses appar- 
ent CPU availability until the work interval becomes suf- 
ficiently long to fill the delay period of time. 
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Figure 7. MPI Bandwidth for 100KB Mes- 
sages 
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Figure 8. CPU Availability for 100KB Mes- 
sages 



While the shape of the curves was expected, we were 
surprised by the fact that there was no separation be- 
tween these curves. Given that message passing is en- 
tirely handled by the system processor in message co- 
processor mode, we had expected that the availability 
would be significantly higher 

Further analysis of the data provided by the PWW 
benchmark identified the source of the problem. In par- 
ticular, the PWW benchmark provides the time taken to 
post each message. In message co-processor mode, we 
would expect that the time to post a message would have 
little or no dependence on the size of the message, since 
the application process can make a request to the ker- 
nel to start the transfer and then return to computation. 
However, when we looked that the posting times for var- 
ious message sizes, we saw that PWW was reporting a 
direct relationship between the post time and the length 
of the message. Figure 9 shows the post time for four 
message sizes across varying work intervals in message 
co-processor mode. 

The results in Figure 9 indicated that the MPI non- 
blocking operations were waiting for the data transfer to 
be completed before returning from the library. A quick 
inspection of the MPI implementation confirmed that 
non-blocking MPI send calls would trap to the kernel 
for the data transfer request and then immediately wait 
for the kernel to complete the transfer before returning 
from the call. By doing this, the MPI library eliminates 
any possibility of overlapping computation with sending 
messages. 

This limitation does not have any effect in standard 
mode, since the kernel must complete the data transfer 



before returning control the application process anyway. 
The standard ping-pong benchmark used to measure la- 
tency and bandwidth does not reveal this problem either, 
since it only evaluates network performance and does 
not consider processor overhead. For these reasons, the 
loss of opportunity to overlap in message co-processor 
mode went undetected. 

5.2 MPI Enhancement 

The MPI implementation was modified to return im- 
mediately after making a send request to the kernel. 
This change involved moving the structure that indicates 
send completion from the local stack into the send re- 
quest structure. Rather than waiting for completion of 
the send immediately after making the request, the MPI 
implementation checks or waits for completion in the 
MPLTest() or MPLWait() family of functions. In mes- 
sage co-processor mode, this gives the kernel an oppor- 
tunity to transfer the data while the application process 
continues computing. 

5.3 Impact of the Change 

We now present several results that show the impact 
of this small change on latency, bandwidth, overhead, 
and CPU availability for the different processor modes 
in Puma. In some cases, this enhancement led to signif- 
icant gains in performance. 

Figure 10 presents the processor availability graph 
for using the modified MPI implementation. We now 
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see the improvement in processor availability for mes- 
sage co-processor mode that we had expected to see. 
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Figure 10. CPU Availability for 100KB Mes- 
sages 



mentation exceeds the old one at around 3 KB. In mes- 
sage co-processor mode, the numbers are virtually iden- 
tical. 
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Figure 12. New MPI Ping-Pong Bandwidth 



Figure 1 1 compares the MPI half round trip latency 
performance of the previous implementation with the 
new implementation for both processor modes. The re- 
sults are mixed. For message co-processor mode, la- 
tency was improved by about 1 /*sec. However, in 
standard mode, the new implementation is about 1 
//secworse. 

Figure 12 compares the MPI bandwidth performance 
of the previous implementation with the new implemen- 
tation. The numbers are nearly identical for both modes. 
For standard mode, the performance of the new imple- 



6 Discussion 

While the COMB benchmark suite was initially de- 
veloped to compare MPI implementations for cluster 
systems, we thought it might be interesting to run the 
benchmarks on ASCI/Red. The PWW benchmark was 
a valuable tool that revealed a significant performance 
problem with the MPI implementation on ASCI/Red. 
We believe this benchmark to be a valuable tool in mea- 
suring message passing performance relative to proces- 
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sor availability. We have demonstrated its ability to ex- 
pose and help diagnose performance problems that other 
traditional message passing benchmarks do not. 
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